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Views on the News 





ITIES and other local governments 

cannot go it alone in meeting the 

problems of rapid urban growth. 
They need help from state governments 
too. Such help has been provided for North 
Carolina cities and towns in some excellent 
laws enacted by the 1959 state legislature 
(p. 202). 

The new laws provide a framework for 
working out urban problems by permissive 
action. Specific annexation standards are 
provided so that municipalities can annex 
land without referenda under specified con- 
ditions. Some of the standards relate to 
proximity to the city and absence of any 
incorporated area outside the city in the 
land to be annexed. Other standards relate 
land-use planning with the ability of the 
annexing city to provide municipal services. 
The annexed area must have a reasonable 
standard of population density and residen- 
tial, commercial, and industrial develop- 
ment. The annexation criteria will meet 
public health problems, provide municipal- 
type services where needed, and assure or- 
derly procedures for the entire process based 
on fact-finding processes. Most important 
of all, a city or town will not be thwarted 
by an adverse vote from a small number of 
people in the urbanized area. 

The legislation is based on research work 
performed by the Institute of Government 
at the University of North Carolina. The 
Institute has done a great deal of work 
for cities in recent years in its studies on 
costs of annexation, costs of providing mu- 
nicipal services outside corporate limits, and 
other aspects of urban development. North 
Carolina municipalities are fortunate to have 


the cooperation of the state government 
and the state university in solving urban 
problems. 

Another state has acted to create a mu- 
nicipal commission with extensive powers 
on incorporations, annexations, and con- 
solidations (p. 214). The commission can 
modify or deny boundary adjustments unless 
certain statutory standards of urban develop- 
ment are met. 

Many city managers are concerned about 
employee abuse of sick leave privileges. Such 
leaves can be better controlled through 
well-defined standards and regulations and 
through placing primary responsibility for 
review and control upon department heads 
and supervisors (p. 207). Other personnel 
developments reported in this issue include 
hospitalization insurance for city councilmen 
(p. 212), establishment of a state-wide police 
training council for local governments (p. 
212), a cost-of-living pension plan (p. 213), 
uniforms for outside employees (p. 221), 
a report on longevity pay plans (p. 218), 
and birthday greetings for city employees 
(p. 219). 

Other developments in this issue of in- 
terest to municipal officials include: estab- 
lishment of an administrative analysis pro- 
gram (p. 211), adoption of an ordinance 
providing standards for structural appear- 
ance (p. 211), use of a house trailer to pro- 
mote fire safety (p. 216), establishment of 
a civic art commission (p. 220), and an 
experiment with a pedestrian mall (p. 218). 

A report on police-fire integration has 
been issued by the Citizens Research Council 
of Michigan (p. 223). 
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I. A State Plans for Urban Growth 


By GEORGE H. ESSER, Jr.* 
Professor of Public Law and Government and Assistant Director, Institute 
of Government, University of North Carolina 


The first of two articles analyzing laws enacted in North Carolina to provide the framework 
for annexation, area-wide planning, and other means of guiding urban growth. 


LMOST unnoticed in a lengthy 1959 
legislative session preoccupied with 
money problems, constitutional re- 

vision, and court reform, a package of bills 
was enacted recently to equip North Caro- 
lina’s cities and counties to meet the chal- 
lenge of rapid urban growth. The laws were 
enacted substantially as recommended by 
two legislative study commissions, the Mu- 
nicipal Government Study Commission and 
the Tax Study Commission. 

This article discusses the new annexation 
laws applicable to cities and towns in 86 
of the state’s 100 counties. These municipali- 
ties now have the power to annex land 
without referenda if specified conditions are 
met. 

The second article will discuss new laws 
redefining state and local responsibilities 
for urban streets so as to encourage joint 
planning; strengthening local powers in 
planning, zoning, and land subdivision; and 
providing a new system for periodic revalu- 
ation of real property and uniform assess- 
ments. 

The new legislation is a framework rather 
than a blueprint for solving urban problems. 
Even “solving urban problems’ may be 
an overstatement because North Carolina 
cities are still too young and too new to have 
the tough complicated problems typical of 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Esser, who holds a law 
degree from Harvard University, participated in 
the research done by the Institute of Government 
for the Municipal Government Study Commission. 
Other Institute staff members who were responsible 
for substantial portions of the research and legisla- 
tive drafting were Philip P. Green, Jr., Henry W. 
Lewis, Robert Stipe, and Warren J. Wicker. This 
article deals with annexation. The second article 


will cover highway legislation, planning and zoning, 
and local government finance. 


older urban areas. Perhaps it is more ac- 
curate to say that this legislation equips 
cities and counties to anticipate the prob- 
lems generally resulting from rapid urban 
growth and to take constructive and pre- 
ventive action. 

The emphasis implied in every one of 
the new acts is on planning and permissive 
action. Whether the cities and counties can 
take the powers provided, formulate intelli- 
gent and imaginative objectives, and carry 
them through with vigor and determination 
remains their challenge and obligation. 


THE BACKGROUND 

How did it happen that North Carolina, 
still a predominantly rural state, should 
adopt a state-wide program concerned with 
urban growth? Some North Carolina cities 
have come forward with vigorous planning 
programs in recent years, but these cities 
are concentrated in the populous Piedmont. 
What led the North Carolina General As- 
sembly to take a special interest and create 
a special study commission? 

The major reason probably lies in a local 
fight that reached state-wide proportions. 
The city of Charlotte, among others in 1957, 
wanted to undertake a major annexation. 
Rather than use the general law procedure, 
which almost certainly would require ap- 
proval by the voters in the area to be an- 
nexed, the city council asked its legislative 
delegation for a special legislative act, under 
which votes in the city and votes in the 
area to be annexed would be counted to- 
gether. One member of the delegation op- 
posed the request and sought support from 
other members of the General Assembly. 
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That fight involves another, though stirring 
story. The Charlotte proposal, to be brief, 
was adopted. But the battle left its imprint 
on legislators who wanted to avoid such 
local fights in the future. 

Before the end of the 1957 session, the 
General Assembly created a Municipal Gov- 
ernment Study Commission to evaluate the 
role that municipal government should play 
in providing for the ‘orderly growth, expan- 
sion and development”’ of cities.! The Com- 
mission, consisting of six representatives and 
three senators, was appointed in October, 
1957, and contracted with the Institute of 
Government at the University of North 
Carolina to undertake its research. 

The Commission Report. The Municipal 
Government Study Commission found no 
emergency in the government of urban 
North Carolina. Rather the commission em- 
phasized that “North Carolina must be 
equipped to meet the challenges of urban 
growth wherever it takes place”’ if the state 
is to undergo the industrial development 
needed to raise the state’s standard of living 
without giving up its reputation and charac- 
ter as a state with self-contained and attrac- 
tive communities in which to live.? 

Presently only 42 per cent of the state 
population lives inside municipal bounda- 
ries, and only 28 per cent lives inside the 
30 cities with a population of more than 
10,000. The Commission pointed out, how- 
ever, that by 1980, 60 per cent of the 
state population probably would be living 
inside cities and that almost 50 per cent 
would be living in and around these 30 cities. 
In short all of the anticipated increase in the 
state’s population plus a net migration of a 
quarter of a million persons from the farms 
could be expected to be living in urban 
areas by 1980, a prospect the Commission 
found sobering. 

And, as the report notes carefully, there 
are many factors—a rural population ac- 
customed to commuting to work, the new 
interstate highway system, the possible lo- 
cation of new industry in largely rural areas, 
the demand for more and more land in 


1 Resolution 51, 1957 Session Laws. 


2 Report of the Municipal Government Study Commis- 
sion, November, 1958, p. 15. 
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new development, and the simple desire 
for open space—that may scatter this new 
development into many hundreds of square 
miles of prime agricultural land without 
making effective use of present urban cen- 
ters—or without making effective provision 
for essential municipal services. 

The Commission issued two reports. The 
major one was issued in November, 1958, 
and was followed in February, 1959, by 
a supplementary report devoted entirely to 
recommended changes in annexation laws. 

No great surge of public interest greeted 
either report, but editorial comment in the 
newspapers was uniformly favorable. The 
Governor warmly endorsed the recommen- 
dations in his message to the General As- 
sembly. But there. was no great debate nor 
organized opposition. Save in the rather 
limited circles of city and county govern- 
ment, there was probably very little interest. 
Yet, almost every major recommendation 
was adopted. There was some desultory 
opposition, but on the whole rural North 
Carolina accepted a program which looks 
ahead to an urban North Carolina. © 


THE ANNEXATION LEGISLATION 


For the last five years, North Carolina’s 
cities and towns have been active in extend- 
ing their corporate limits. Many have used 
successfully the general law procedure en- 
acted in 1947 which permits a city council 
to annex by ordinance.* If, however, 15 
per cent of the qualified voters in the area 
to be annexed petition for an election, the 
annexation ordinance is void unless a ma- 
jority of the voters voting in the area to 
be annexed approve the annexation. 

This election provision has resulted in 
the defeat of 40 per cent of the annexation 
proposals carried to a vote since 1950 and 
has discouraged city councils from pushing 
ahead on many more proposals. As a result, 
many Cities seeking a short-cut to large-scale 
annexations have come to the General As- 
sembly in recent years either for a special 
act annexing land without a vote or for 
a special act establishing easier annexation 
procedures. For example, a number of cities 


* General Statutes of North Carolina, Sections 
160-445 to 160-453. 
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have secured legislation permitting annexa- 
tion after approval in an election where 
the city and the area to be annexed consti- 
tute one electoral district—the Charlotte 
approach mentioned above. 

From the beginning, members of the Mu- 
nicipal Government Study Commission, all 
legislators, felt a mandate to recommend 
a new annexation procedure which would 
give cities and towns reasonable powers to 
extend their boundaries without having to 
come to the legislature for special authority. 
Implied in this mandate was the power 
to annex land which logically should be 
part of a city even though residents of the 
area to be annexed were opposed. The Com- 
mission, in short, accepted the principle 
that cities by right must expand their bound- 
aries. 

After lengthy study, the Commission sub- 
mitted its report on annexation in February, 
1959, and this extract from that report brief- 
ly states the Commission’s conclusions: 


To put it another way, in the vicinity of our 
growing cities all land (whatever its present 
use) has potential value for urban-type purposes. 


Land sold for residential, commercial or indus- 
trial purposes in an urban area brings a higher 
price than the same land in a rural area where 
agriculture is the highest and best use. In order 
to assure that land in urban areas is used effec- 
tively, such land must sooner or later receive 
municipal services. Rather than multiply many 
small and inefficient governmental units to supply 
these services as need arises—the pattern in many 
other states—we believe that the existing cities 
and towns should extend their service systems 
wherever practical, and the agency best fitted 
to determine the extent to which municipal fa- 
cilities can be extended is the municipal governing 
board. 

But the General Assembly should not delegate 
unlimited power to these governing boards. Ex- 
ercise of discretion to extend corporate bound- 
aries must and should be subject to general 
standards or limitations imposed by the General 
Assembly, and we think that the primary stand- 
ards should be these: (1) that the land to be 
annexed is either developed for urban purposes 
or is reasonably expected to be so developed in 
the near future; and (2) that the city give satis- 
factory assurances that services will be provided 
and made available to all the land annexed 
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within specified periods following the effective 
date of annexation.‘ 

Three bills were introduced by the Com- 
mission to embody its proposals. One merely 
simplified the existing procedure for annexa- 
tion on the petition of 100 per cent of the 
property owners in a given area.® The other 
two contain the new procedures. All three 
were adopted with only minor amendments. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of 
the new laws is the attempt to define “‘urban 
land” or land which is reasonably expected 
to be developed for such purposes in the 
near future. The standards do not give North 
Carolina cities the broadest annexation pow- 
ers available to American municipalities, 
but the standards are specific, and they 
do not leave to a court the primary job 
of determining whether in a given case 
the land annexed meets general but vague 
standards defining “‘urban land.” 

Parallel procedures are established for 
cities with more than 5,000 population and 
those with less than 5,000.° A city desiring 
to extend its boundaries is first required 
to make a comprehensive study of the perim- 
eter area. On the basis of this study, the 
city council may by ordinance annex land 
which (1) meets the statutory standards 
as to degree of development, and (2) can 
be provided with services as provided in 
the statute. 


STANDARDS OF DEVELOPMENT 


The entire area to be annexed must meet 
each of three specific standards, and any 
smaller part of the entire area must meet 
one of five additional specific standards. 

The entire area to be annexed (1) must 
be contiguous to the municipal boundary, 
(2) must not include part of another incor- 
porated municipality, and (3) must be con- 
tinguous to the municipal boundary for one- 
eighth of the total external boundary of 
the area to be annexed. The purpose of 
(3) is to prevent the city from making ex- 
tensive strip annexations along highways. 


* Supplementary Report of the Municipal Government 
Study Commission, February, 1959, p. 9. 


5 C. 713, 1959 Session Laws. 

®C. 1009, 1959 Session Laws, applies to munici- 
palities with a population of 5,000 or more; C. 
1010, 1959 Session Laws, applies to municipalities 
with a population of less than 5,000. 
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The remaining five standards are best 
understood by reference to the typical de- 
velepment pattern in and around medium- 
sized American cities, particularly central 
cities. As seen on a land-use map, that 
pattern features development along radial 
highways leading out from the city, in sub- 
divisions and communities growing out from 
such highways, and along cross streets con- 
necting radial highways. Commonly, much 
of the land between highways is still unde- 
veloped or sparsely developed, leaving un- 
developed “holes” in the urban “‘doughnut.” 

Standards One through Three define are- 
as developed for “urban purposes.” Any 
area meeting any one of these three stand- 
ards may be included in the over-all area 
to be annexed. 

Standard One permits annexation of any 
area with a population density of two persons 
per acre. This density is somewhat lower 
than the average density in a developed 
subdivision, but a two-person criterion was 
chosen to compensate for non-populated 
land uses in the vicinity of developed resi- 
dential areas—such as commercial areas, 
schools, churches, and streets. It should be 
useful also in annexation of large apartment 
projects where the land is in single owner- 
ship. 

Standard Two is intended for residential 
subdivisions featured by lots too small to 
insure continued satisfactory service by septic 
tanks. This standard permits annexation of 
areas with a population density of one person 
per acre where the area to be annexed 
is subdivided into lots and tracts ‘‘such 
that at least 60 per cent of the total acreage 
consists of lots and tracts five acres or less 
in size and such that at least 60 per cent 
of the total number of lots and tracts are 
one acre or less in size.” 

Standard Three is more inclusive. It permits 
annexation of any area which is so developed 
that at least 60 per cent of the total number 
of lots and tracts at the time of annexation 
is in use for residential, commercial, in- 
dustrial, institutional, or governmental pur- 
poses, and is subdivided into lots and tracts 
such that at least 60 per cent of the total 
acreage, not counting the acreage used at 
the time of annexation for commercial, in- 
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dustrial, governmental, or institutional pur- 
poses, consists of lots and tracts five acres 
or less in size. 

With respect to Standards Two and 
Three, the Commission assumed that around 
15 per cent of the total acreage in a devel- 
oped area would be in use for streets. 

These three standards define developed 
areas, but they do not take into account 
undeveloped areas which are in the over-all 
urban community and should be annexed. 

Standard Four permits annexation of un- 
developed land lying between the municipal 
boundary and an urban area as defined 
in Standards One, Two, and Three such 
that the outlying urban area can be serviced 
only by moving through or across the un- 
developed area. 

Standard Five permits the annexation of 
any undeveloped or sparsely developed area 
which is surrounded on 60 per cent of its 
total external boundary by any combination 
of the existing municipal boundary and the 
boundary of any area or areas meeting the 
definition of Standards One through Three. 

Thus, the “‘hole” in the urban “‘dough- 
nut” is subject to annexation. 

Where, it will be asked, did these stand- 
ards originate? The short answer was given 
by Representative H. P. Taylor, Jr., a Com- 
mission member, in his speech of explana- 
tion on the House floor: 


The standards... were derived from the ex- 
perience of public health officials; highway, con- 
struction, and sanitary engineers; developers; and 
governmental officials working in all areas of 
city government. They establish minimum stand- 
ards of density above which we can reliably 
expect public health problems, demands for po- 
lice and fire protection, street and drainage prob- 
lems, fire and safety hazards, and traffic conges- 
tion. The standards were actually set somewhat 
higher than experienced officials would approve 
in order to protect land owners in the fringe. 
The idea was that if a city could be assured of being 
able to annex, it would not object to expanding services 
to fringe areas in advance of those areas reaching the 
standards of density set forth in this act. 


These are rather complicated formulas. 
They seek to define what may be impossible 
to define. But they were pretested with 
city planners, city managers, utility engi- 
neers, and other municipal officials through- 
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out the state. At present, prior to any use 
of the procedure, there is an air of qualified 
optimism in city halls that the standards 
will work. 

Asitity To SERVE 


Prior to annexation, the annexing mu- 
nicipality’s study must show that the area 
to be annexed can be served with municipal 
services. Specifically, the plan for services 
must show: 


1. That on the effective data of annexa- 
tion, the city will be able to provide police 
and fire protection, garbage collection, and 
street maintenance “‘on substantially the 
same basis and in the same manner as 
such services are provided within the rest 
of the municipality prior to annexation.” 


2. That trunk water mains and sewer 
outfall lines will be extended into the area 
to be annexed so that after construction 
the property owners in the area will be able 
to connect to such lines according to the 
policies for lateral water and sewer line 
extensions in effect in the municipality on 
the effective date of annexation. Most cities 
in North Carolina already bear the full 
expense of these trunk water mains and 
sewer outfalls, and the provision will not 
affect policies under which property owners 
and subdividers pay part or all of the cost 
of service to individual properties. 


3. That contracts for required water and 
sewer line construction will be let and con- 
struction will begin within one year follow- 
ing the effective date of annexation. 


4. That the municipality can finance the 
new services made necessary by annexation. 
Specifically, the municipality must show 
that on the effective date of annexation 
money will be on hand, or it will have au- 
thority to issue bonds, in an amount suffi- 
cient to pay for the water and sewer line 
construction. If a bond election is necessary, 
the annexation cannot become effective until 
the day after the authority to issue bonds 
is approved by the voters. 


ANNEXATION PROCEDURES 
A detailed annexation procedure is set 
forth in the act. It includes provision for 
a resolution of intent to annex; publication 
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of notice; a public hearing; findings of fact 
by the municipal governing board; and ef- 
fective date of the ordinance. Additional 
flexibility is given cities through permission 
to fix the effective date up to one year fol- 
lowing the date of passage of the ordinance. 
Thus, a city seeking funds to extend the 
sewer system may have two years from the 
time the ordinance is passed until the time 
that the contracts for construction must be 
let. The city may also undertake two or 
more simultaneous annexation proceedings. 

Appeal Procedure. Aggrieved property own- 
ers have a choice’ of appeal procedures. 
Within 30 days after passage of the ordi- 
nance, any property owner may ask for 
a review to determine if the city followed 
the statutory procedure. If the court finds 
that any statutory requirement was not fol- 
lowed, so that material injury to substantive 
rights has resulted, it may remand the ordi- 
nance to the municipal governing body for 
further action in conformity with the stat- 
ute. The municipality has three months 
in which to take action in accordance with 
the court order, and if no action is taken, 
the ordinance is void. If an appeal to the 
state supreme court is taken by a property 
owner, the court may, if practicable, permit 
annexation of all territory except that subject 
to the appeal. 

If no appeal is taken from the ordinance, 
but the municipality fails in some way to 
provide services according to its published 
plan, an aggrieved property owner may, 
not sooner than one year following the ef- 
fective date of annexation nor later than 
15 months following such date, apply for 
a writ of mandamas to require the mu- 
nicipality to provide the promised service. 

The Small Town Procedure. The procedure 
for small towns is simpler. One of the Com- 
mission findings was that “‘new urban de- 
velopment in and around municipalities 
having a population of less than 5,000 per- 
sons tends to be concentrated close to the 
municipal boundary rather than being scat- 
tered and dispersed as in the vicinity of 
larger municipalities.”” The small town bill 
therefore incorporates Standard Three alone 
as the basis for annexation by small mu- 
nicipalities. Otherwise the acts are identical. 
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Pending experience with the new pro- 
cedure, the present general law procedure 
is to remain in effect until July 1, 1961, 
following the 1961 session of the General 
Assembly. 

CONCLUSION 

Although North Carolina is still a rural 
state with strong rural representation, the 
new legislation endorses the idea that cities 
will continue to expand and that as they 
expand the services associated with urban 
living should expand. Not that delegation 
of strong annexation powers to cities and 
towns is new. Virginia, Texas, and Tennes- 
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see, for example, all have strong legislation; 
Texas and Tennessee powers are not even 
limited by statutory obligations imposed on 
cities such as is found in the Virginia proce- 
dure and in the new North Carolina laws. 
But the North Carolina situation is not com- 
plicated by the separation feature which 
faces Virginia cities, and the new North Car- 
olina procedure reflects objectives not found 
in the Tennessee or Texas procedures. It 
seeks to insure that cities, when they annex, 
will in fact be able to serve the territory 
annexed with necessary services. 


Effective Sick Leave Administration 


By DAVID D. ROWLANDS* 
City Manager, Tacoma, Washington 


Development of rules to govern sick leave should include study of positive 
inducements to prevent abuse of this fringe benefit. 


BUSE of sick leave by employees repre- 
A sents a continuing problem for all 
administrators, those in government 
as well as in industry. Such abuse under- 
mines the real purpose of sick leave—to 
ease the financial pressure of prolonged ill- 
ness or other personal difficulties covered 
by the program. Further, the cost of “‘filling 
in,” perhaps with less skilled employees, 
represents a substantial cost by the city 
when sick leave is taken wantonly by a 
large number of employees. Finally, there 
is an adverse effect on the morale of those 
workers who try to follow the spirit, as 
well as the letter, of sick leave rules. 

Some concern about sick leave abuses 
was felt in 1956 and 1957 when an analysis 
of Tacoma’s employment records showed 
an average of more than seven working 
days sick leave per year were taken by the 
city’s 2,000 employees. And the trend was 
upward. 


* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Rowlands was formerly 
planning director and assistant manager in Wichita, 
Kansas; township manager of Mount Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania; and city manager of Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin. He has been in his present position 
since June, 1956. 


Study Undertaken. In January, 1957, a 
labor-management policy committee was 
set up to discuss a variety of problems. 
Tacoma’s employees are affiliated with some 
18 union groups and the Municipal Civil 
Service League. The policy committee has 
10 members, five representing labor and 
five from management. The city’s repre- 
sentatives are the city manager, director 
of utilities, director of personnel, and two 
departmental directors. Departmental direc- 
tors rotate in the two assignments. 

Significantly, one of the first major items 
undertaken by this committee was the ques- 
tion of paid sick leave privileges and sus- 
pected abuse by some employees. Labor rep- 
resentives were interested in reducing sick 
leave costs in order to be in a better bargain- 
ing position to seek other fringe benefits. 

In order to relate its sick leave program 
to those of other governmental units, the 
personnel department sought information 
from cities in its size range (100,000 to 
500,000) and from selected county and state 
agencies. The survey brought out two major 
points: (1) that Tacoma’s sick leave benefits 
compared favorably with other jurisdictions, 
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and (2) that Tacoma’s average sick leave 
usage per employee was higher. 

Program Developed. After months of dis- 
cussion and study, nine important changes 
were made in the sick leave program: 

1. Maximum sick leave accruals were 
extended from 90 to 120 working days. 

2. On-the-job injury benefits were 
charged first to the state industrial insurance 
program instead of to sick leave. This in- 
creased employee benefits in this situation 
from a maximum of 180 working days to 
330 working days, at less cost to the city. 

3. Twenty-five per cent of sick leave ac- 
cruals were credited to the employees upon 
death or upon retirement due to age or 
disability. This provides an incentive to build 
up sick leave accruals. 

4. The definition of “‘immediate family” 
was Clarified in those cases where employees 
are eligible for paid sick leave when a close 
relative dies or becomes seriously ill.! 

5. Employees are required to report their 
absence prior to the start of the work day. 

6. Provision was made for suspension or 
discharge of an employee misrepresenting 
material facts relating to sick leave. 

7. The city’s right to check the home 
of an employee on sick leave was made 
clear-cut. This provision fixes responsibility 
on the employee to furnish reasons why 
he may have been absent from his home. 

8. Special medical examinations by the 
city were authorized in those instances of 
unexplained sick leave usage. 

9. The primary responsibility for sick 
leave administration was placed upon each 
department head. 

Administration. The key point in sick leave 
administration is department head responsi- 
bility for employee usage. The first step 
then was for department heads to review 
individual sick leave records. 

Generally, department heads were asked 
to review all sick leave usage which exceeded 
the over-all average usage per year for the 
past three years. Review also was made 
when a satisfactory answer for frequent use 

1 Sick leave in the case of illness in the family is 
permissible only when the relative is a member of the 
employee’s household, and then only when attend- 


ance by a physician is required. No sick leave may be 
used for pregnancy. 
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could not be explained by the individual 
sick leave applications. 

If the record of the employee appeared 
to need further study, the personnel depart- 
ment prepared a detailed breakdown of his 
sick leave. Copies were given to the city 
manager and the director of the employ- 
ee’s department. The personnel department 
copy was filed in the employee’s personnel 
file for further reference. 

Where the record seemed to warrant it, 
the employee was called in by the depart- 
ment head and was shown the list of his 
sick leave absences. This conference also 
was used to inform the employee of the 
changes in the sick leave program. In a 
few cases, somewhat stronger administrative 
action was taken based on the first review. 

All departmental reports are now being 
analyzed jointly by the city manager’s office 
and the personnel department. The goal 
is uniform guides for all department heads. 

Conclusions. Development of sick leave ad- 
ministration was based on five factors: 


1. It was developed as a joint program of 
labor and management. 

2. It was developed with full support 
and encouragement from employee repre- 
sentatives. 

3. It is based on continual review so fla- 
grant abuses can be corrected quickly. 

4. It places responsibility squarely on de- 
partment heads for review and control. 

5. It provides for over-all review of sick 
leave, as needed, by the personnel depart- 
ment and the city manager. 


While Tacoma’s program is still in the 
early stages, there has been some indication 
that the changes in regulations will promote 
wiser use of sick leave benefits. In 1956, 
the average sick leave usage was 7.06 days. 
This rose to 7.42 days in 1957, the year 
in which the labor management policy com- 
mitee started its work. However, in 1958, 
at a time when the committee was for- 
multating the program changes, the average 
dropped to 6.73 days. This was a reduction 
in sick leave usage of better than one-half 
day per employee per year. This meant 
a gain of better than 1,400 full working 
days to the city. 








Benefits of Intergovernmental Cooperation 


By JAMES A. NORTON* 
Director, Cleveland Metropolitan Services Commission 


Cities have had considerable success in achieving independence through home rule; they 
now should consider their interdependence in meeting current problems. 


HE growing interdependence of mu- 

nipical governments opens up definite 

opportunities for the alert city man- 
ager to help bring about effective inter- 
municipal cooperation. 

Some years ago there was a real concern 
for “home rule,” rightfully believed needed 
to protect the independence of government 
at the local level from the encroachment 
of legislatures. This feeling lingers to some 
extent in an emphasis on undue autonomy 
for municipalities. 

But new problems have arisen that call 
attention to the need for cities to cooperate 
rather than to the need for independence. 
This need to cooperate, this interdepend- 
ence, is most clearly seen in our growing 
metropolitan areas. The problems requir- 
ing cooperation—drainage, sanitation, high- 
ways, among many others—result from eco- 
nomic interdependence as well as geographic 
proximity. The very scope of a problem 
may require a metropolitan approach. And 
there is an obligation of municipalities, in- 
dividually and collectively, to provide sound 
and responsible government—an obligation 
that goes beyond the boundaries of our cities. 

Cities, villages, and other local govern- 
ments can use several methods for coopera- 
tion. Intermunicipal contracts are one de- 
vice. Associations of managers, solicitors, 
or clerks can be another. In Greater Cleve- 


* Eprror’s Norte: Since 1956 Mr. Norton has 
served as director of the Metropolitan Services 
Commission, a citizens’ organization engaged in 
studying intergovernmental problems of the Cleve- 
land area. Prior to that he was with the School 
of Public Administration, Florida State University, 
where he participated in local government training, 
consulting work, and teaching. This article has 
been abstracted from a paper presented on April 
30, 1959, at the meeting in Pittsburgh of the Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania Municipal Managers. 


land, municipalities share trained personnel 
by utilizing the skilled personnel of the re- 
gional planning commission. Conceivably, 
intermunicipal cooperation might mean cre- 
ating an area-wide level of government to 
take over some common or regional prob- 
lem. 

Whatever the method, when cooperation 
is real it offers four types of opportunities. 
Through cooperation, municipalities can 
add to their financial capabilities; increase 
their professionalism in administration; co- 
operatively gain the benefits of large-scale 
operations; and cope with some of the prob- 
lems that extend beyond their boundaries. 

Financial Capability. It is commonplace 
to say that government costs more as cities 
get larger. It would be careless, however, 
to talk about the greater “efficiency” of 
smaller cities. Close observation suggests 
large cities cost more because they do more 
things for more people. Many things im- 
possible for a small city are feasible for a 
larger one. 

The villages and small cities in Greater 
Cleveland have excellent police training 
facilities because they cooperate with each 
other and with the county. Access to high 
quality police laboratory services is feasible 
as a cooperative endeavor where it would 
be impossible and unreasonable for a single 
community. The expenditure of a few cents 
per capita within a village cannot support 
a new library or hospital, but with equal 
amounts from a group of cooperating mu- 
nicipalities, many types of programs are 
possible. Financial capability can be in- 
creased with cooperation. 

Professionalism. The idea of amateurs in 
local government is no longer feasible. Our 
cities are too complex industrially, economi- 
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cally, socially, and governmentally. Division 
of labor means specialization, and that per- 
mits—even demands—professionalism for its 
highest return. 

Who can be a good policeman? Where I 
grew up we used to look around and find a 
man who liked to stand on the street corner 
and talk. We didn’t require a cigar, but 
I don’t remember a policeman without one. 
Now, even in my home town, a policeman 
has to know how to take fingerprints and 
operate his radio set. In the cities in a 
metropolitan area, the marshall of my home 
town would be lost. Today, even directing 
traffic is a skill. 

Meeting the needs of specialized groups 
demands a lot more. How do you work 
with young people to prevent juvenile de- 
linquency as well as stop it and punish 
it? How do you meet the tensions that arise 
in intersocial conflict? Trained police can 
prevent riots that untrained ones would try 
futilely to stop. The cooperatively estab- 
lished Cuyahoga County Police School has 
helped increase the professionalization of 
police in the Cleveland suburbs. And other 
training programs are possible as well. The 
very small city may work with its neighbors 
for best value from an ICMA training course 
and a local university may be enlisted to 
help. On a day-to-day basis, municipali- 
ties could share planning, engineering, and 
building inspection personnel which the mu- 
nicipalities could not afford individually. 

Large Scale Operations. Not every large 
scale operation is less expensive than smaller 
ones. We can assume that a fire department 
large enough to provide adequate training, 
, equipment, and specialization would not 
be made better simply by being tied to 
another of equal size. But obviously a fire 
department cannot be a very small one 
and still provide the training, equipment, 
and specialization which is the ideal. How- 
ever, cities can do some things which become 
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less expensive per unit with increased size. 
(The classic example everyone uses is pur- 
chase of light bulbs). 

Modern purchasing which leaves much 
warehousing up to the supplier seems to 
offer economics of scale. The key to purchas- 
ing is not large orders every time, though 
it helps. Rather it is in setting and maintain- 
ing standards and specifications. In many 
places the next-to-lowest bidder gets the 
order because it might be “‘lowest and best.” 
Rationally, of course, what is best can be 
judged only on the basis of proven specifica- 
tions and deliveries to meet them. Coopera- 
tively, municipalities may be able to support 
the laboratory checks which could guarantee 
quality products. 

Purchasing is just one example; research 
might be another that would have an out- 
standing pay-off from cooperation among 
municipalities. 

Problems Overlap Boundaries. Many people 
talk these days about storm drainage and 
sewerage problems caused by neighboring 
municipalities. Highway problems created 
by bottlenecks in adjoining communities or 
too independent planning are also being 
discussed. 

Problems such as these receive more at- 
tention because, as more communities grow, 
and as they grow closer together, they are 
more in evidence. To some people they are 
the metropolitan problem. Their common 
element is that physical boundaries of the 
problem extend beyond the boundaries of 
a single governmental unit. 

Cooperation is the obvious answer to these 
metropolitan problems. It is not necessarily 
easy; personalities and law and _ finances 
may stand in the way. But it is necessary. 
The city manager who thinks broadly in 
these areas, and who acts to provide leader- 
ship, brings credit to the city, to its neigh- 
bors, and to himself. 
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Ordinance Sets Standards for 
Structural Appearance 


OORLY designed, poorly built com- 

mercial and industrial buildings can de- 
preciate property values of surrounding at- 
tractive stores and factories as clearly as 
does a shack in a good residential neighbor- 
hood. To help solve this problem, St. Louis 
Park, Minnesota (41,000), has adopted a 
community appearance ordinance applying 
to all types of neighborhoods—residential, 
multiple dwelling, commercial, and indus- 
trial. 

The ordinance sets up standards of design, 
dealing with external finish materials and 
exterior appearance, in much the same way 
that building codes and zoning ordinances 
set standards for safe construction and land 
use. 

The heart of the community appearance 
ordinance (which uses some of the language 
of the zoning ordinance of Fox Point, Wis- 
consin, upheld in 1955 by the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court) is this: The exterior archi- 
tectural design and the functional plan of 
the proposed building and grounds must 
not be so different from, or so similar to 
nearby existing buildings or those under 
construction as to cause a substantial depre- 
ciation in the property values of the neigh- 
borhood. 

The ordinance sets a guide for the build- 
ing inspector. A building permit shall not 
be issued if the proposed structure will “have 
a front or side abutting a public street 
which contains exterior facing materials 
which are not of a permanent nature or 
have a tendency to deteriorate rapidly or 
which for any reason are or quickly become 
unsightly in appearance.” 

‘Permanence’ cannot be determined ab- 
solutely, and opinions will differ as to “‘un- 
sightliness.” The ordinance therefore does 
not bar architectural innovation or ban ma- 
terials other than those specifically author- 
ized. The ordinance says materials may be 
used “‘in a special arrangement, or combina- 


tion with other materials of a permanent 
nature, with good architectural design and 
appeal.” The city is alert to the possibility 
of undue restrictive influence on architec- 
tural design, use of new materials, or a slow- 
down in the pace of building construction 
as a result of the ordinance. These predicted 
consequences have not occurred.—THOMAS 
E. CHENOWETH, city manager, St. Louis 
Park. 


City Establishes Program of 
Administrative Analysis 


LBUQUERQUE, New Mexico, a city 
of 200,000, has established the post of 

senior administrative analyst in the city 
manager’s office as the first step toward 
creation of a management audit section. 

Separate studies, one by the assistant to 
the city manager and one by a local in- 
dustrial auditor, resulted in recommenda- 
tions that a formal system be set up to survey 
the effectiveness of municipal activity. The 
city study was based, in part, on administra- 
tive audit procedures in 13 cities in Albu- 
querque’s population group. (For a survey 
of administrative research in cities see PuBiic 
MANAGEMENT, September, 1958, pp. 206— 
211). All of the cities surveyed reported 
that the value of management audit service 
far exceeded the costs. The analysts general- 
ly have a broader perspective than depart- 
mental staffs and often are able to devote 
time to studies and problems that depart- 
ment heads may neglect because of the 
press of day-to-day duties. 

The initial assignments of the management 
audit personnel in Albuquerque will be as 
follows: 


1. Review existing administrative organi- 
zation and procedures to determine com- 
pliance with policies and directives. 

2. Prepare an administrative manual to 
bring directives up to date, clarify proce- 
dures, and assist departments in formulating 
departmental rules. 
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3. Review budget and fiscal procedures 
for all departments. 

4. Review reporting procedures for all 
departments to determine timeliness, com- 
pleteness, and accuracy. 

5. Establish cost accounting procedures 
for departments performing construction 
and maintenance work.—ArTHUR E. JoNnEs, 
assistant to the city manager, Albuquerque. 


City Building Marina with 
1,800 Small Boat Berths 

HE Long Beach, California, marina, 

when completed in 1961, will rank as 
one of the country’s outstanding water play- 
grounds. Contracts were let recently for 
construction of the last of four basins, in 
an area of 91 acres of water, to provide 
a total of 1,800 berths. Berths for 335 vessels 
already are in use. 

In addition to berthing facilities, the area 
provides off-street parking for 2,737 cars, 
perimeter roads, landscaped areas, an ad- 
ministration building, ship service repair 
yard, fire boat station, comfort stations, 
restaurant, marine hardware store, and oth- 
er facilities associated with marine activities. 
Total project cost will be about $14 million. 
Alamitos Bay—-site of the marina—had long 
been contemplated as a small craft harbor, 
but development awaited the availability 
of tidelands oil funds. 


Berthing facilities are of treated timber . 


decking supported by molded fiberglass and 
plastic pontoons. Individual slips are pro- 
vided with utility outlets for electricity and 
water and a locker for boatmen’s gear. The 
monthly charge for berths is 85 cents per 
lineal foot of the vessel or the length of 
usable space, whichever is the greater. Easy 
access is to be provided to the marine 
stadium, a large water skiing area originally 
developed for aquatic events for the 1932 
Olympic Games. 

Operation and maintenance of the marina 
is the responsibility of the city marine de- 
partment, which also provides lifeguard serv- 
ices and rescue boat patrols and enforces 
laws affecting navigable waters. It maintains 
close liaison with the recreation department 
which has organized a comprehensive water 
sports program.—SaMuEL E. VICKERS, city 
manager, Long Beach. 
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City Hospitalization Insurance In 
Lieu of Pay for Councilmen 


OMPENSATION for unsalaried mem- 

bers of city governing bodies has long 

been a problem. Niceville, Florida (5,800), 

has found an answer by including city coun- 

cilmen in its group insurance program for 
city employees. 

The services of councilmen cannot be 
valued in dollars and cents. But it is recog- 
nized that public business demands a con- 
siderable amount of their time and that 
some compensation is due councilmen. By 
providing hospitalization and other insur- 
ance coverage in lieu of pay, Niceville is 
able to recognize contributions of city coun- 
cilmen, yet arrive at a stable budget amount. 

The recently inaugurated plan for coun- 
cilmen and key city employees carries $5,000 
in life insurance, $5,000 in major injury 
benefits, and hospitalization and surgical 
coverage. For councilmen, the city pays 
the monthly premium of $15.12. City em- 
ployees pay $7.13 per month, and the city 
share is $7.99. The plan also covers depend- 
ents, except for life insurance. Employees 
other than key employees have identical 
coverage, except that the life insurance is 
$2,000 rather than $5,000.—RoseErT C. 
SARTAIN, city manager, Niceville. 


Police Training Council Estab- 
lished by New York State 


MUNICIPAL State Training Council 

has been established in New York 
state. The legislation enabling the governor 
to appoint the eight-member council also 
provides that after July 1, 1960, no police 
officer shall be appointed on a permanent 
basis by counties, cities, towns, villages, or 
police districts (except New York City) un- 
less he has received a certificate from the 
council’s executive director attesting to satis- 
factory completion of an approved training 
program. 

The council may recommend to the gov- 
ernor rules and regulations with respect 
to: approval of municipal police training 
schools; minimum courses of study, attend- 
ance requirements, equipment, and facilities 
at approved schools; minimum qualifica- 
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tions for instructors; requirements for mini- 
mum basic training which probationary 
police officers shall complete before being 
eligible for permanent appointment; clas- 
sifications of advanced in-service training 
programs; and minimum courses of study 
and attendance requirements. 

The executive director, to be appointed 
by the governor, has the responsibility to 
certify instructors, approve schools, and cer- 
tify police officers who have successfully 
completed basic training. He also is responsi- 
ble for making studies and surveys regarding 
municipal police training schools; cooperat- 
ing with schools in the development of ad- 
vanced in-service training; cooperating with 
colleges, universities, and institutes for de- 
velopment of courses in police science and 
administration; and cooperating with other 
state agencies in police training. 

The executive director will be the chief 
administrative officer. Of the eight council 
members, three may be named by the gov- 
ernor without restriction. Two must be nom- 
inated by the state sheriffs’ association, and 
two by the state association of police chiefs. 
The commissioner of police of New York 
City, or a member of his department whom 
he designates, is the eighth member. 


New Traffic Ordinance Facilitates 
Revision and Control 


HE city council of Chico, California, 

has adopted an enabling traffic ordi- 
nance which gives the city traffic engineer 
authority to set up traffic control measures 
after recommendations are approved by ap- 
propriate resolution of the city council. 
_ The ordinance is based on a model code 
prepared by the League of California Cities. 
The activities in which the traffic engineer 
has clearcut authority to act include loca- 
tion of loading, safety, and no-parking zones; 
erection of control devices at intersections; 
posting of many types of signs; and designa- 
tion of stop and through streets. 

Before instituting such rules, however, 
the traffic engineer must make a full study 
**based upon field observations, traffic counts 
and other available information,” and all 
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signs are required to meet standards of the 
California State Division of Highways’ Plan- 
ning Manual. 

These procedures are expected to speed 
up the processing of changes and regulations 
for specific streets since, within his jurisdic- 
tion, the traffic engineer may post new regu- 
lations as soon as studies are completed 
and approved by city council resolution 
rather than in the one- or two-month period 
formerly required. The high legal publica- 
tion cost of repeatedly amending the traffic 
code by ordinance is also minimized by 
this arrangement.—Rosert O. BAILey, city 
manager, Chico. 


City Adjusts Pensions To Cover 
Rise in Living Costs 


IAMI Beach, Florida, has reached the 
maximum level of cost of living ad- 
justments in its pension plan. A 1952 ordi- 
nance provided for increased pension and 
retirement allowance payments keyed to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Consumer Price 
Index for Moderate-Income Families, Large 
Cities Combined. 

This ordinance set an index base level 
of 145 points. Pension payments are in- 
creased one-half per cent for each point 
over 145. The percentage increase is es- 
tablished by the city pension board at the 
beginning of each year, and is based on 
the average index figure for the prior 12 
months. This rate then: holds for the ensuing 
year. Currently reported index figures are 
converted to conform with the index which 
was used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
at the time the ordinance was adopted. 

However, the ordinance set two limits 
on upward adjustments. It may not exceed 
a total of 30 per cent, and it may not be 
applied to increase any pension beyond $200 
per month. The 30 per cent level was 
reached this year, and, unless the ordinance 
is changed, there will be no further increases 
regardless of how high the cost of living 
goes. A total of 85 retirants now receive 
increased pensions because of cost of living 
adjustments.—THomas D. WomBLE, person- 
nel director, Miami Beach. 
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Municipal Commission Created 
by Minnesota Legislature 


MUNICIPAL Commission has been es- 
tablished in Minnesota with extensive 
powers on municipal incorporations, annex- 
ations, and consolidations. The Commission 
was created recently by the Minnesota legis- 
lature, according to a report in the June 
issue of-National Civic Review. 

In effect, the Municipal Commission must 
review proposed incorporations, annexa- 
tions, and consolidations before they can 
be submitted to local voters on a referendum 
ballot. The Commission can approve, modi- 
fy, and deny boundary adjustments. 

The statute creating the Commission lists 
several factors to serve as a general guide 
in incorporation proceedings including pop- 
ulation, area, ratio of platted to unplatted 
land, character of buildings, past and future 
expansion, assessed valuation, and adequacy 
of municipal-type services. The statute spe- 
cifically states that an incorporation petition 
“shall be denied if it appears that annexa- 
tion to an adjoining municipality would 
better serve the interests of the area.”” Upon 
approval, the Commission would fix the 
date of an incorporation election. 

In annexation cases, the factors to be 
considered include population, area of the 
two territories, relative assessed valuation, 
past and future probable expansion of the 
annexing area, availability of space to ac- 
commodate probable expansion, revenue 
sources, and adequacy of municipal-type 
services. The law says that “‘the petition 
shall be denied if it appears that the primary 
motive for the annexation is to increase 
revenues for the annexing municipality and 
such increase bears no reasonable relation 
to the value of benefits conferred upon the 
annexed area.” 

With respect to municipal consolidations, 
petitions shall be affirmed if found in “‘the 
best interests of the municipalities.” The 
guides for annexation will prevail, but the 
Commission must also weigh: (1) whether 
the results of the annexation will be to 
provide more economical and efficient gov- 
ernmental services, and (2) the existing in- 
debtedness of both municipalities. Such con- 
solidations require approval by the govern- 
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ing body of the annexing municipality and 
referenda in the annexed municipality. 

The Commission will have three members 
appointed by the governor for four-year 
terms. Under certain circumstances (pro- 
ceedings relating to incorporation and con- 
solidation), the chairman of the board of 
county commissioners and the county audi- 
tor of the county in which the change is 
proposed also will serve ex officio. 


Reports New Developments in 
Metropolitan Government 


VARIETY of developments relating to 

metropolitan government have oc- 

curred recently, the Conference on Metro- 
politan Area Problems reports. 

The Greater Winnipeg Investigating 
Commission has recommended amalgama- 
tion of 14 municipalities and cities in the 
Winnipeg, Canada, area under a metropoli- 
tan council similar to that used in Toronto. 
It would assume area-wide jurisdiction over 
public utilities and sewage and drainage 
facilities, public welfare services, and a met- 
ropolitan highway system. Certain other ac- 
tivities, such as schools, would come under 
limited authority of the council. Specific 
areas for consolidation of services are listed 
in the commission’s report to the lieutenant- 
governor of the province of Manitoba. Ac- 
tion by the Manitoba legislature is necessary 
to put the recommendations into effect. 

In St. Louis, voters will vote on Novem- 
ber 3 on a referendum to establish a “‘Great- 
er St. Louis County-City District.” The 
proposed district would have authority to 
establish a metropolitan road system, regu- 
late mass transit facilities, promote economic 
development, provide land-use planning, 
exercise central control of police administra- 
tive functions, provide civil defense, and be 
responsible for sanitary sewers and land 
drainage. It would replace the present St. 
Louis Metropolitan Sewer District. 

The district would be governed by a 15- 
member board of supervisors, including two 
representatives from the city, two from the 
county, and 11 elected by districts—four in 
the city, three in the county, and four both 
in city and county territory. 
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A Metropolitan Cooperative Commission 
has been set up in the Denver area by the 
Urban Mayors and City Managers Associa- 
tion. It consists of seven mayors chosen by 
the association, the Denver city council 
president, one commissioner from each of 
the area’s four counties, state representa- 
tives and industrial, utility, mass transit, 
business, and religious representatives. The 
commission will work through program sub- 
commissions which will prepare suggested 
comprehensive plans for such metropolitan 
functions as health, planning, safety, recrea- 
tion, culture, public transportation, and in- 
tergovernmental relations. 

The Northeastern Illinois Metropolitan 
Area Local Government Services Commis- 
sion has issued a report citing “divisive 
forces”’ which rule out formal metropolitan 
government. The report states that tradi- 
tional forms of government are neither obso- 
lete nor unable to perform services expected 
of them. The report also states that political, 
social, and economic characteristics of the 
Chicago metropolitan area create practical 
impediments to governmental consolidation. 


County Takes Over Munici- 
pal Dog Control 


COUNTY-WIDE animal control pro- 
gram is now in effect in Contra Costa 
County, California. Under the program the 
county government assumes responsibility 
for dog control both in unincorporated areas 
and in any incorporated areas which enter 
into an agreement with the county. The 
program is a direct result of negotiations 
between the Contra Costa County Mayors 
Conference and the county board of super- 
visors over an 18-month period. Obtaining 
necessary state legislation was one of the 
major accomplishments. 

In the case of the City of Richmond, 
the agreement calls for transfer of city pound 
employees to the county agriculture depart- 
ment which will enforce the dog laws. This 
was made possible under recent state legisla- 
tion permitting the transferred employees 
to retain pension and seniority rights with 
the county as of the date of city employment, 
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at the discretion of the city employee. How- 
ever, if a city employee declines to work 
for the county, he will remain on the city 
payroll but be assigned to dog control duties 
with the county which will reimburse the 
city for his services. In some cases, transfer 
to county employment could require a sub- 
stantial payment to the county pension fund 
which differs from that of the city. 

Contra Costa County will operate pounds 
at scattered but convenient points. Edwin 
S. Howell, Richmond city manager, said 
that the new system will avoid unnecessary 
duplication of capital outlays, which for 
the city would have been at least $80,000. 
Further it will provide uniform and effective 
service on an area-wide basis. The county 
has agreed to purchase the major items 
of equipment used by Richmond for dog 
control. Small pound items will be turned 
over to the county without charge. 


Air Rights over City Lot 
for Motel-on-Stilts 


N CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts, a 

$500,000 motel-on-stilts is being erected 
over a city parking lot. The three-story 
motel will contain 54 units. The parking 
lot has frontage on three downtown streets 
and is only a short distance from busy 
Harvard Square. 

The city sold air rights above the 17,500 
square foot parcel for $30,736, or $1.75 
per square foot. This was 50 cents more 
than the minimum authorized by city coun- 
cil. Under the agreement, the city retains 
the right to operate the metered lot under 
the hotel between 8:00 a.m. and 6:00 P.M., 
and a permanent easement to the city cover- 
ing parking rights is contained in the deed. 
The lot will be open to the motel patrons 
in the evening. 

The agreement specified that the develop- 
ers start construction within eight months 
and finish within one year. During the con- 
struction period, when the parking lot is 
removed from service, the developers are 
required to pay the city $600 a month in 
lieu of revenues from parking meters.—JOHN 
J. Curry, city manager, Cambridge. 
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House Trailer Used by City To 
Promote Fire Safety 


HOUSE trailer has been converted for 

fire safety training aid by the Peters- 
burg, Virginia, Fire Prevention Bureau. 
Rigged with demonstration and training 
equipment, it is used extensively to educate 
school children about how to avoid fires 
and what to do should fire occur. 

Devised by Fire Chief J. N. Farmer, 
the 36-foot trailer contains such equipment 
as the latest types of fire extinguishers, a 
model sprinkler system, a miniature fire 
alarm system, and displays of various kinds. 
Even the doors of the trailer have panic 
bars to show children how they work. Much 
of the equipment was donated by manu- 
facturers, while other units were built by 
city firemen. Among the latter is a “‘doll’”’ 
house with glass sides and miniature furni- 
ture. It is used to show visually the potential 
fire hazards in a typical home. 

The trailer was intended to be used 
primarily for fire prevention education 
throughout the school system, but industry 
has also created a great demand for its 
use in employee training. 


Addressed Envelopes Used 
for Parking Tickets 


TAMPED envelopes, addressed to the 

Bangor, Maine, Police Department, are 
now used as parking tickets. The city’s 50- 
cent “‘waiver fee” may be mailed in the 
envelope if the offender desires to waive 
a court hearing. 

The envelope-type ticket consists of a 
three-part form, the original being the small 
envelope which is placed on the car. One 
carbon copy goes to the police department 
office while a second carbon goes to the 
auditing department. 

The new system replaces a duplicate card- 
board ticket formerly in use. In converting 
to the new form, the city eliminated the 
old practice of charging a 50-cent fine for 
the first five tickets each calendar year, 
$1 each for the next five, and $2 each 
for all over 10. A backlog of some 4,000 
tickets had accumulated, partly because of 
a question as to the legality of requiring 
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waiver fees. This potential defect was elim- 
inated through enabling state legislation 
adopted after Bangor and Portland had 
difficulty in enforcing parking regulations. 

Under the new system each overtime 
hour at a parking meter constitutes a sepa- 
rate violation. This prevents anyone from 
using a parking space on the street to store 
his car all day for the 50-cent fine. In 
addition to preventing all-day parking at 
meter places, the revision is designed both 
to make it more convenient for the occasion- 
al offender to pay his fine and to tighten 
up city records.—JosepH R. Coupat, Jr., 
city manager, Bangor. 


City Information Campaign for 
New Water Rates 

HE first rate increase in 11 years pre- 

sented Ellensburg, Washington, with an 
opportunity to tell citizens about their mu- 
nicipal water system. Such knowledge was 
a vital part of a campaign to demonstrate 
why a rate increase was necessary. A study 
by the water department staff showed rate 
increases (about 35 per cent for the average 
home owner) were necessary to match in- 
creasing costs and to pay for improvements. 
During a 10-year period, the study showed, 
the departmental budget increased 78 per 
cent, but income increased only 27 per cent. 

A campaign was mapped to get the in- 
formation to the public. The initial step 
was to announce the results of the study 
by way of press and radio releases. The local 
newspaper followed up with a five-part series 
analyzing the staff study, bringing out the 
inflationary pressures that made the 1948 
rates inadequate. 

The city continued its policy of informing 
its employees about major operations of the 
city. This practice is based on the theory 
that the employees’ friends and neighbors 
look to them for answers to city questions 
and that city employees should be able to 
supply the answers. In this instance, all 
78 municipal employees heard discussions 
of the water situation presented by the may- 
or, and the city manager, engineer, and 
controller, each touching a different aspect 
of the situation. 
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The mayor and city manager appeared 
on a radio program, answering questions 
from the announcer and urging citizens to 
seek answers to their own questions from 
city officials. The city offered to compute 
their water bills under the new rates, so 
that the effect could be determined for each 
consumer immediately. Further, a printed 
history of the city’s water system since its 
establishment in 1913, along with the Ameri- 
can Water Works Association booklet, What 
Price Water?, was sent to the home of each 
consumer. 

Success of the information campaign was 
demonstrated by the community acceptance 
of the new rates. Only one person appeared 
before the city council to object.—BENJAMIN 
H. MEap, Jr., city manager, Ellensburg. 


City Opens First Homes for 
Elderly Persons 
HE city of Chicago’s first public housing 


project, designed especially for elderly 
persons, was dedicated last month. The 
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eight-story building, built at a cost to the 
city of $1,125,000, contains 91 apartments; 
35 one-room efficiency units and 56 one- 
bedroom units. Tenants must be at least 
65 years of age, and their annual income 
may not exceed $4,250 per dwelling unit. 
Rents range from $42.50 to $78 a month. 

Among the features included to meet 
the requirements of elderly persons are: all 
doors are at least three feet wide to permit 
use of wheel chairs; bathroom doors open 
outward to accomodate wheel chairs; bath- 
tubs are low and equipped with grab bars; 
cooking units are waist high; all cabinets 
are low enough to reach without having to 
climb on a chair or ladder; windows open 
inward to facilitate cleaning. 

Common facilities include an outdoor sun 
deck, two enclosed rooms for window sun- 
ning in winter, a community kitchen for 
snacks on the roof, and lecture, hobby, 
movie, and handicraft rooms on the first 
floor. Agencies interested in the problems 
of old people will operate the latter. 


EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK? 


T IS sometimes difficult to convince the sovereign voter that he should trust his city counci 

or other properly elected officials to work out such things as pay scales. 

The folly of attempting to do otherwise was illustrated by what happened in Union, New Jersey. 
In a referendum, the voters raised the pay of rookie policemen and firemen to $5,400 per year, the 
same as the seven police sergeants and the nine fire captains were earning. 

But in the same election the voters rejected a proposal that would have released the superior 
officers from salary scales set in a referendum three years earlier. 

Salaries simply do not belong in city charters. When they are frozen there, it takes a referendum 


to revise them in the light of changing conditions. And it is not particularly healthy or edifying 
to have uniformed (or not) city employees trying to club the voters into line on a question that 
the elected representatives are in a better position to decide fairly and in line with a properly thought- 
out plan. (From National Civic Review, July, 1959, p. 337.) 
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Experimental Pedestrian Mall 

OUR downtown blocks in Toledo, Ohio, 

have been closed to vehicles and a tem- 
porary pedestrian mall has been established. The 
45-day trial period, which started on August 
3, is the longest experimental period among 
cities which have established temporary malls. 
The Toledo mall has been designated “Toledo 
Shoppers’ See-Way,”’ a tie-in with the opening 
of the Saint Lawrence Seaway. Plans for the 
mall were developed by the Toledo chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects for the 
Downtown Toledo Association. At the end of 
the trial period, during which a professional 
opinion poll is to be taken among merchants and 
shoppers, city officials will decide whether to 
make the mall permanent. “Before and After’’ 
movies also are to be taken during the trial 
period. 


Recreation Planned Jointly 

Three playgrounds, planned jointly by the 
city-school coordinating recreation committee, 
are to go into operation in Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida, in October. The committee was set 
up two years ago to seek ways to use land 
and playground equipment more efficiently. The 
committee includes the mayor, city manager, 
director of recreation and parks, chairman of 
the parks and recreation advisory board, chair- 
man of the planning and zoning board, superin- 
tendent of schools, a school planner, and the 
chairman of the school board. One joint facility 
is already in use. It includes recreation equipment 
and buildings on a school site, but distinct from 
the school building. The recreation area is under 
the jurisdiction of school authorities during school 
hours and the recreation division during after- 
school hours. The responsibilities of both are 
spelled out in a contractual agreement for a 
school-to-city lease of the school land. 


Longevity Pay Gains 
The trend is toward longevity pay for public 
employees, according to a report of the Public 
Personnel Association. In 1958, 47 per cent of 
United States cities with 300,000 or more popu- 


lation had this feature as part of their pay pro- 
grams, as compared with 21 per cent in 1952. 
A 1954 study is quoted to the effect that about 
1 per cent of industrial companies surveyed 
at that time were using longevity pay plans. 
The PPA report comments: “The difference may 
lie in the fact that many public agencies fail 
to keep pace with current wage trends, which 
led employee groups to seek longevity pay as 
an alternative method of raising wages.”’ Despite 
the trend, PPA found little uniformity in the 
longevity pay programs in effect. The plans use 
a “‘bewildering array” of factors in “‘almost every 
conceivable combination,” PPA says. Elements 
of pay plans in effect in several cities and other 
governmental jurisdictions are given in detail 
in the report, The Pros and Cons of Longevity Pay 
Plans (see City Hall Bookshelf). 


Court Clarifies Boat Rules 


The Wisconsin State Supreme Court has ruled 
that a municipality has no power to charge 
license fees to nonresident boaters who use lakes 
or streams within its boundaries. A Madison 
license ordinance was upset by the ruling. The 
court ruled the city may levy a personal property 
tax on boats of its own residents, but could not 
apply it to nonresidents because “free and un- 
obstructed use of navigable waters of the state 
under the trust doctrine is a matter of state- 
wide concern.”’ A Minnesota high court decision 
handed down earlier this year similarly restricted 
municipal authority to license boats. 


Supports Alcoholism Center 

In the past three years, 283 alcoholics have 
contacted the Alcoholism Information Cente 
at Pontiac, Michigan. The center had a $9,365 
budget in 1958, with funds supplied on a match- 
ing basis by the city of Pontiac and the Michigan 
State Board of Alcoholism. The center maintains 
a referral file on all resources available, including 
hospitals which treat the alcoholic, names of 
individuals in agencies, names of physicians and 
clergymen, and contacts with Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. In addition to its direct work with problem 
drinkers, the center also provides educational 
material to schools. 
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WHAT CITIES ARE DOING 


Highlighting City Budgets 

Work programs, capital improvement plan- 
ning, and new municipal services highlight city 
budgets recently received. An annual presentation 
of expenditures—indicating what the 1959-60 
budget means in terms of each of the eight wards 
of Salem, Oregon—has been prepared. Con- 
tained in the city manager’s message, it lists 
capitol expenditures slated for each section of 
the city during the current fiscal year. The 
budget of Alton, Illinois, is subtitled “Building 
Today . . . For a Better Tomorrow.” In the budg- 
et message, expenditure allocations are related 
to long-range city programs. Springfield, Mis- 
souri, lists expenditures with work program sta- 
tistics which indicate the actual services per- 
formed in 1957-58, those estimated for 1958-59, 
and those for which funds have been appropri- 
ated for 1959-60. The impact of its largest an- 
nexation is reflected in the Phoneix, Arizona, 
budget which contains three breakdowns of ex- 
penditures: the basis of proposed public expenses; 
comparison of estimated requirements for the com- 
ing year with experience in previous years; and 
on the basis of character of expenditures. Other 
budgets received were those for Avondale, Ari- 
zona; Berkeley, Covina, Fremont, Inglewood, 
Roseville, and San Diego County, California; 
Manchester, Connecticut; Glencoe and Home- 
wood, Illinois; Iowa City, Iowa; Lexington and 
Louisville, Kentucky; Wayne, Michigan; Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota; Kansas City and Olivette, 
Missouri; Kearney, Nebraska; Las Vegas, Ne- 
vada; Newton, Teaneck, and Trenton, New Jer- 
sey; Bronxville and Jamestown, New York; Lex- 
ington and Winston-Salem, North Carolina; 
Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania; Charleston Coun- 
ty, South Carolina; Arlington, Ennis, and Mar- 
shall, Texas; Martinsville, Virginia; Morgan- 
town, West Virginia; Calgary, Alberta; and 
Sarnia, Ontario. 


Issue Leaflets and Brochures 

Several cities recently have issued tax leaflets 
and other materials pertaining to municipal op- 
erations. Division of tax money among taxing 
agencies is the subject of pamphlets distributed 
by Riverside and Homewood, Illinois. Both point 
out that nine local government taxing bodies 
share the tax dollar. Bangor, Maine, presented 
a breakdown on the basis of services rather than 
taxing districts, and accompanied the informa- 
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tion with an invitation to attend city council 
meetings. Dearborn, Michigan, used a four-page 
leaflet to contrast municipal with other local 
tax income. Weatherford, Texas, supplied its 
citizens with a condensed report on receipts and 
disbursements of city government titled ““Where 
the Money Came from and Where it Went.” 
Evanston, Illinois, will use the slogan, ‘““Winner 
of 38 Traffic Safety Awards,” on its municipal 
motor vehicle license stickers for 1960. Mount 
Prospect, Illinois, devoted most of its July news- 
letter to answers to questions about the effects 
of construction of new sewer lines, although 
the work is being done for a sewer district not 
a part of the village government. 


Personnel Developments 

Atlanta, Georgia, has ended its requirement 
that city employees reside within the city. It 
had been mandatory that an employee move 
inside the city within a reasonable period after 
employment, but the rule was never uniformly 
enforced. ... Oshkosh, Wisconsin, has adopted 
an ordinance requiring that all new city employ- 
ees be city residents. Those employees now living 
outside the city will not be affected unless they 
move from their present homes, in which case 
they must move into the city....Thomas F. 
Maxwell, city manager of Norfolk, Virginia, 
sends birthday greetings to city employees. The 
card reads: “‘The city council joins me in wishing 
you a happy birthday and expressing sincere 
appreciation for your contribution to our joint 
efforts to furnish the people of Norfolk good 
municipal services.” .. . Cincinnati has adopted 
an ordinance providing severance pay for per- 
manent full-time city employees separated for 
lack of work or lack of funds. 


News from the States 

The Ohio Legislature has enacted a law per- 
mitting use of punched card election ballots. 
The law provides for automatic examination 
and tabulation of the punched ballots at a central 
counting station. Voters will mark the ballots 
by inserting them in an apparatus containing 
a magnifying lense and a punch for piercing 
the cards. ... Maryland has created a state co- 
ordinating commission on problems of the aging. 
The commission is authorized to study and survey 
problems of the aging and to cooperate with other 
state agencies and departments....The New 
Hampshire Council on Problems of the Aging 
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has submitted its report and recommendations 
which asks that services for elderly persons be 
provided in their homes rather than in institu- 
tions... . Connecticut counties, as units of gov- 
ernment, will be abolished effective October 1, 
1959. The action was taken by the 1959 state 
legislature and approved by the governor. Over 
a long period of time, the functiens ef Cen- 
necticut counties had dwindled to a few minor 
judicial duties which now will be assumed by 
the state. 


Urban Renwal News 


The historic College Hill section of Providence, 
Rhode Island, will have a historic trail as one 
of its major attractions following urban renewal. 
The trail is proposed in a demonstration study 
of historical renewal conducted by the Providence 
City Planning Commission in cooperation with 
the Providence Preservation Society and the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency (see City 
Hall Bookshelf). The area contains 250 residences 
and 64 public buildings of early America. The 
trail would be marked by route markers, and 
placques would be placed on historic structures. 
... David M. Walker, former regional adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
at Philadelphia, has been appointed Commis- 
sioner of the Urban Renewal Administration. 
He succeeds Richard L. Steiner who resigned 
to return to Baltimore as director of the Baltimore 
Urban Renewal and Housing Agency... . Dis- 
trict of Columbia commissioners have rejected 
a request by a utility company that it be com- 
pensated for the cost of relocating gas mains in 
an urban renewal area. The action was taken 
after FHHA said it does not allow such reim- 
bursement to be included in the cost of urban 
renewal projects, unless such payments are re- 
quired by laws applicable in local communities. 
... The first program for a master’s degree in 
urban renewal and redevelopment will be offered 
this fall by the University of Pittsburgh. 


New Ordinances Adopted 

Portland, Oregon, has adopted a new zoning 
code providing for 14 zones in contrast to the 
previous four-zone code enacted in 1924. There 
are six residential zones, based on varying popu- 
lation densities; four zones for commercial use; 
four for manufacturing use; and five special 
zones which can be superimposed on the basic 
zones in order to provide controls such as re- 
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strictions on billboards and height of buildings 
near airports. New residential development is 
prohibited in heavy industrial zones... . Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, has adopted rules requiring 
erection of sidewalk sheds when a building of 
25 feet or more im height is demolished. The 
sheds are to protect pedestrians walking near the 
building being demolished....The Dearbern, 
Michigan, anti-litter ordinance was amended 
to provide for a $50 reward to persons giving 
information resulting in the conviction of trash- 
tossers. The city has a $100 fine in such cases. . . . 
Burbank, California, has adopted an ordinance 
establishing a new finance department. 


Civic Art Commission Created 

A Civic Art Commission has been created 
by the Berkeley, California, city council. The 
11-member commission will advise the council 
on all matters affecting the beauty and culture 
of the city; review and make recommendations 
on all works of art to be acquired by the city 
and their proposed locations; review the design 
and site development of any building, structure, 
bridge, or ornamental fountain for which city 
money is used; review the design of city parks; 
and examine every two years the conditions of 
monuments and works of art and make recom- 
mendations for their care, maintenance, or im- 
provement. It also is authorized to encourage 
programs for the cultural enrichment and beauti- 
fication of Berkeley. The ordinance provides that 
a member of city council will be named to act 
as liaison representative to the Civic Art Com- 
mission. 

Property Tax Values 

Local governments obtained 85.6 per cent 
of all tax revenue from general property taxes 
in 1957, according to the Census Bureau. Re- 
porting on Taxable Property Values in the United 
States (see City Hall Bookshelf), the Bureau found 
that general property taxes raised $12.2 billion. 
Locally-assessed property had a gross assessed 
value of $258 billion, of which nearly $210 billion 
was in real property and $48 billion in personal 
property. More than one-half the real property 
assessments ($114 billion) were on nonfarm resi- 
dences. Volume V of the 1957 Census of Govern- 
ments, this report lists property assessment data 
by states and counties. 
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Police and Fire Laws 


The Washington legislature voted to increase 
pensions for retired policemen and firemen to 
$150 per month in all cities covered by state 
imposed pension actions. For firemen this is a 
$25 per month increase, retroactive to mid-1957. 
... The governor of Illinois vetoed a bill that 
would have prevented integration of police and 
fire departments. ...Ohio’s governor vetoed a 
bill that would have lowered working hours of 
firemen to 56 per week... . : A new Massachusetts 
law provides a minimum annual salary of 
$5,000 for firemen; the law is permissive and, 
to be effective, must be adopted by the cities. . . . 
New Mexico has established campus traffic courts 
for state educational institutions. 


Outside Employees Uniformed 

Merced, California, has put most of its “‘out- 
side employees” in uniform. Distinctive uniforms 
are worn by the members of the disposal division, 
public works division, recreation and park crews, 
and airport employees. Uniform garments are 
desirable in many ways, Merced city officials 
believe. Ready identification of park personnel 
is particularly helpful. Uniformity also provides 
a measure of neatness and better appearance 
not otherwise obtainable. It also seems to create 
a business-like impression to the taxpayer and 
improves public relations. Employee morale and 
pride of identification with the city organization 
is enhanced. The city pays for two outfits for 
each employee and puts on the shoulder patch 
or other emblem identifying the division. Re- 
placements are at the expense of the employee. 


Urban Extension Service 

An urban extension program, paralleling agri- 
cultural research and extension conducted by 
the nation’s land grant colleges, will be set up 
on a five-year experimental basis at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, New Jersey. A $750,000 
grant from the Ford Foundation will finance 
the experiment. An urban research and extension 
center is to be established with a full-time staff. 
It will have access to and work with all university 
departments, particularly in research. Full-time 
urban representatives will be placed in selected 
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counties to survey research needs, communicate 
results of research, and guide long-range planning 
done by the center. The Ford Foundation grant 
also provides $50,000 per year for research to 
be administered by the faculty. It will consider 
both community needs and academic interests 
in supporting specific urban research. 


City Revenues, Spending Up 

City governments, exclusive of other local 
taxing districts, spent $13.8 billion and had 
revenues of $12.8 billion in 1958, the Census 
Bureau reports in its Summary of City Government 
Finances in 1958 (see City Hall Bookshelf). Both 
spending and income figures were 7 per cent 
higher than in fiscal 1957. The 17,000 cities 
covered in the summary had a record debt 
of $20.4 billion at the end of the year, an increase 
of $1.3 billion. Excluding amounts for city op- 
erated utilities and employee-retirement systems, 
general revenues of city governments amounted 
to $9.9 billion. Municipal taxes provided nearly 
two-thirds of this sum. Property taxes yielded 
6 per cent more than in 1957. About one-fifth 
of municipal revenue was intergovernmental rev- 
enue, mainly from the states. 


Construction Supervision Required 

Oyster Bay, New York, now requires contrac- 
tors to furnish construction supervision by a 
professional engineer or registered architect, for 
all buildings of 10,000 square feet or more, 
Engineering News-Record reports. The magazine 
notes that many communities require such super- 
vision of field construction work but also permit 
supervision by an experienced superintendent of 
the contractor as an alternative. The new rules, 
contained in a revised building code, are a direct 
outgrowth of the collapse of a 25,000 square-foot, 
one-story industrial building under construction 
in the area. The code specifies that the building 
permit is to be revoked and construction halted 
if the engineer or architect ceases supervising 
the work on buildings of 10,000 square feet 
or more. The revised code also includes wind 
load requirements for such buildings, the first 
time it has applied these regulations to one-story 
structures. 
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The City Manager and 
the Policy Process 

OLITICAL scientists recently have ex- 

pressed apprehension about city managers 
wielding undue influence over both policy and 
administration in council-manager government. 
The argument is that in the absence of policy 
leadership from a nonpartisan council, the city 
manager has stepped in and assumed duties of 
policy leadership. This dominance over local 
affairs by an appointed officer is held to be im- 
proper in a democratic society. 

City managers concede that their role has 
changed in the past 30 years, but the concept 
of administration has also changed. It is now 
recognized that administrative officials at all 
levels are inescapably a part of the total process 
of government, including policy formulation. 

The typical city council relies on the manager 
for advice on policy matters. But the charge 
that council is a “rubber-stamp”’ agency is ficti- 
tious. Once all the questions involved in any 
problem have been subjected to staff analysis, 
the typical city council debates the matter, pur- 
sues lines of inquiry which may not have been 
fully developed, and makes a final decision. The 
better the staff work on these questions, the 
more frequently a reasonable legislative body 
will adopt the staff recommendations. 

The council is expert in matters of community 
desires and on questions of timing, and in such 
areas the elected representatives impose their 
judgment in terms of rejecting, changing, or 
witholding the policy. proposals to a later time. 
The city manager is expert in fact-finding and 
in technical knowledge concerning the impact 
of alternative policies on the administrative or- 
ganization. The result is policy formation based 
on teamwork, with council and manager con- 
tributing according to their respective abilities. 
So long as the elected representatives finally 
determine policy, take full responsibility for it, 
and retain the power of dismissal over the pro- 
fessional administrator, the cause of representa- 
tive government is adequately secured.—‘The 
City Manager and the Policy Process.” By C. 
A. Harrell and D. G. Weiford. Public Administra- 
tion Review, Spring, 1959. 


Guide Lines in Selecting 
an Administrator 
HREE main areas should be considered 
in the selection of an administrator: the 
selection process itself, the administrator’s job, 
and the administrator’s qualifications. 

A selection process should provide for the 
evaluation of an individual’s administrative per- 
formance not only by his superiors but also 
by his colleagues, subordinates, and outsiders. 
The individual’s judgment, emotional maturity, 
and self-confidence should receive more weight 
than his training and supervisory experience. 

In analyzing the administrator’s job the fol- 
lowing should be observed: (1) typical job anal- 
yses are of limited value for administrative posi- 
tions; (2) the job should be very specifically 
described including its functions, responsibilities, 
and specific duties; (3) the job should be com- 
pared over a long period so that differences 
will not stand out predominantly; (4) the amount 
of time spent on an activity cannot safely deter- 
mine its relative importance; and (5) the higher 
the level of responsibility the greater the need 
for broad, long-range, and abstract thinking. 

An administrator should be considered as a 
whole person, and the final decision for selection 
should not be based on separately considered 
areas such as knowledge, intelligence, motivation, 
and personal habits. It cannot be expected that 
an individual will rank high in all qualifications, 
and selection must be based on compromise. 
Emotional maturity and self-assurance are im- 
portant, yet too much of any one desirable char- 
acteristic can be as harmful as too little. 

The administrator should be pblicly known 
for his important accomplishments; yet, the need 
for extensive knowledge and technical experience 
should be used only to gain the confidence of 
subordinates or the support of outside groups. 
The verbal ability in an administrator from a 
nonverbal occupation such as engineering and 
accounting is a useful criteria in his selection. 
It is of lesser importance in those occupations 
where verbal ability is a common trait.—‘‘Some 
Hypotheses on Administrative Selection.” By 
Milton M. Mandell. Public Administration Review, 
Winter, 1959. 
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AccipenT Facts. National Safety Council, 425 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 1959. 
96pp. $1.85. (Latest compilation of accident 
statistics, indicating trends and contributory 
factors. ) 


ANALYSIS OF THE FEASIBILITY OF REHABILITATION 
oF RESIDENTIAL STRUCTURES IN THE HyDE 
ParK-Kenwoop RENEWAL ArgEas. By David 
Zisook. Community Conservation Board of 
Chicago, 320 North Clark Street, Chicago 
10. 1959. 43pp. 


Cottece Hitt, A Demonstration Stupy OF 
Historic AREA RENEWAL. Providence City 
Planning Commission, Providence 3, Rhode 
Island. 1959. 213pp. (See p. 220.) 


Community PLANNING—WIsconsIN. By Jean Tra- 
vis Smith. Bureau of Government, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. Revised edition, 1959. 
39pp. 


County Home Rute. By Gladys M. Kammerer. 
Public Administration Clearing Service, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville. 1959. 19pp. 


GuImDEBOOK FOR TRUSTEES OF NoRTH CAROLINA 
Pusuic Lisraries. Institute of Government, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
1959. 88pp. 


Tue Impact oF THE Hype ParK-KEeNwoop Ur- 
BAN RENEWAL PLAN ON MUNICIPAL FINANCE 
in Cuicaco. By Frederick T. Aschman. Com- 
munity Conservation Board of Chicago, 320 
North Clark Street, Chicago 10. 1958. 20pp. 


INTEGRATION OF POLICE AND FIRE SERVICES IN 
LincoLn Park, MIcHIGAN. Citizens Research 
Council of Michigan, 810 Farwell Building, 
Detroit 26. 1959. 43pp. (Survey report on 
present organization and benefits of integra- 
tion.) 


Major METROPOLITAN STuDIES AND ACTION Pro- 
GRAMS IN CALIFORNIA. By Stanley Scott. Cali- 
fornia University, Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration, Berkeley 4. 1959. 30pp. 


THe MANAGEMENT OF NEIGHBORHOOD CHANGE. 
Commission on Human Relations, 54 West 


Hubbard Street, Chicago 10. 1959. 37pp. 
(Abridged proceedings of conference on inter- 
group relations.) 


MARKETS ON THE Move: THe Dynamics or Hous- 
ING DEMAND IN Major AREAS OF CHANGE 
1959-1963. Simmons-Boardman, 30 Church 
Street, New York 7. 1959. Unpaged. 


More Power at Lower Cost: THe Recorp 
OF THE Nation’s Locat PusiicLty OwNnep 
Evectric Utiities. American Public Power 
Association, 1757 K Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. Undated. 21pp. 


1959 PLant Location. Simmons-Boardman Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 30 Church Street, New 
York 7. 1959. 330pp. $15. (State-by-state 
listing of industrial development facilities and 
services.) 


O.p-AcE, SuRvivors, AND D1saBiLiry INSURANCE 
FOR EMPLOYEES OF STATE AND LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENTS. U.S. Social Security Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1959. 14pp. 


PoLiceE MANAGEMENT PLANNING. By John P. 
Kenney. Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 301- 
327 East Lawrence Avenue, Springfield, 
Illinois. 1959. 149 pp. $5.25. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN MUNICIPAL Con- 
Gress 1958. American Municipal Association, 
1612 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
1959. 114pp. $2. (35th Annual Meeting held 
in Boston, November 29—December 3, 1958, 
devoted to city-federal relations.) 


PROGRESS TOWARD REGIONAL PLANNING IN ConN- 
NEcTicuT. Connecticut Planning Division, 242 
Trumbull Street, Hartford 3. 1959. 40pp. $2. 


Property INnsuRANCE Fact Book. National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, 
New York 38. 1959. 39pp. 


Tue Pros anp Cons oF Lonceviry Pay Pans. 
By Robert D. Krause. Public Personnel As- 
sociation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37, 
1959. 41pp. $2 for PPA members, $2.50 for 
others. (See p. 218.) 
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RECOMMENDED Goop Practice FoR COMMUNITY 
Dumps. National Fire Protection Association, 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10. 1959. 
14pp. 50 cents. 


ResipeENTIAL REHABILITATION. By William W. 
Nash. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 
42 Street, New York 36. 1959. 272pp. $8. 
(One of ACTION Series in Housing and 
Community Development.) 


STANDARD FOR THE INSTALLATION, MAINTENANCE 
AND Use oF PortasBLe Fire EXTINGUISHERS. 
National Fire Protection Association, 60 Bat- 
terymarch Street, Boston 10. 1959. 78pp. 60 
cents. 


STATE AND Locat TAXATION OF INDUSTRY: SOME 
Comparisons. By John D. Strasma. Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, Boston. 1959. 149pp. 


Statistics EssENTIAL FOR Powice Erricrency. By 
John I. Griffin. Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 
301-327 East Lawrence Avenue, Springfield, 
Illinois. 1959. 229pp. $7.50. 


SuMMARY OF City GOVERNMENT FINANCES IN 
1958. Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, 
D.C, 1959. 10pp. 10 cents. (See p. 221.) 


TAXABLE PROPERTY VALUES IN THE UNITED 
States. (Vol. V, 1957 Census of Governments.) 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 145pp. $1. (See p. 220.) 


TRAVEL Time Stupy, 1958-1959. Nashville Met- 
ropolitan Area Transportation Study. City 
Hall, Nashville, Tennessee. 1959. 51pp. 
(Methods, procedures, and results of study 
of urban transportation by automobile and 
public transit.) 


UrsBaAn RENEWAL. P. T. Vanderhoff and George 
S. Duggar, editors. International Federation 
for Housing and Planning, The Hague, The 
Netherlands. 1959. 120pp. $4 (includes post- 
age). (Report of First International Seminar 
on Urban Renewal held in August, 1958.) 


Ursan RENEWAL: A PROGRAM FOR PROGRESS. 
Mount Clemens Redevelopment Department, 
169 North Walnut Street, Mount Clemens, 
Michigan. 1959. 20pp. 


UrBAN RENEWAL IN METROPOLITAN CONTEXT. 
By Jefferson B. Fordham. Institute of Local 
Government, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh 13. 1959. 15pp. $1. 








WAUSAU 3-WAY Plow and Truck Grader 


WANSRoe 


EQUIPMENT 
is built “to take it” 


WAUSAU has main- 
tained its leadership 
since the pioneer days 
of snow plowing 
through constant im- 
provement in manu- 
facturing techniques, 
the use of alloy 
metals and by close- 
ly engineering snow 
plows to the added 
power and speed of 
new trucks. The name 
WAUSAU on your 
snow plow will al- 
ways remain a sym- 
bol of quality. 
































VEE TYPE PLOWS 
The severe storms of last winter 
again prove the Vee Plows to 
be indispensable. There are 14 
Models of WAUSAU Vee-Type 
Piows to fit anything from o 
form tractor to a 54.000 GVW 
truck. 


TRUCK 
GRADER ICE 
BLADE 


Maintains, cuts and 
grades gravel, dirt 
roads, etc. . . . planes, 
breaks, removes ice 
end hard packed 
snow .. . full hy- 
draulic cab control. 


HIGH SPEED BLADES 


Now available in dischorge 
heights from 4° to 7’ in o wide 
selection of shopes ... de- 
signed for trucks of 2 tons to 
15 tons capacity 


MATERIAL => 
SPREADERS — 
Quick action, low- 
Se TRIP BLADE PLOWS 
_ 'e’ os wo d Trip Blade Snow Plows are 
width—hopper pa practically standord equipment 
ity 2 cubic feet. for city use—but only WAUSAU 


builds Trip Blales with simple, 
self-cleaning, readily adjust- 
able compression springs . . . 
W: 12 Models available for almost 
"tLe any motive power 
today for the name of 
your nearest WAUSAU 
distributor. 





SNOW PLOWS... 
55 MODELS — 9 STYLES 


WAUSAU 
WISCONSIN 


WAUSAU IRON WORKS 


Pioneer Snow Plow Guclders 
Trach Grader Jee Blade and Material Spreaders 














BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway, Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 

Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


LOUIS J. KROEGER 
and ASSOCIATES 


Management Consultants—Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs + Budget 
Planning and Control + Job Classification and 
Salary Plans + Purchasing and Inventory Con- 

trol + Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street * San Francisco 
Los Angeles Washington 





JAMES O. YARGER and ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL AND MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys * Position 
Classification and Salary Plans * Retirement 
Systems * Personnel Ordinances and Regulations 
An experienced senior staff for your use 


309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


4600 E. 63rd St. Traficway 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 


Comprehensive City Plans * Zoning Plans, Or- 

dinances and Expert Testimony * Traffic, Trans- 

it, Transportation Studies * Housing Surveys * 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 


811-812 Gwynne Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


14 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys—Reports—Installations 
Organization * Procedure + Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation * Classification * Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems * Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 


City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Highways—Traffic—Parking 
Transportation 
Phone UNiversity 9-0660 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES EINGINEERS 
Electric—Gas—wW ater—Sewer 


Rate Studies - Financial and Economic Analyses - 
Planning - Feasibility Reports - Electric Design - 
Valuations - Organization and Management Studies 


First National Bank Bldg. * Denver 2, Colo. 





LEE ASSOCIATES INC. 
Public Administration Consultants 
An experienced staff of public personnel special- 
ists available for surveys and installations. 
JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE 
CANDLER BLDG., ATLANTA 








RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 


Formerly Consulting Service Division 
Ramp Buildings Corporation 
Parking & Traffic Surveys * Design Services * 
Parking Programs * Feasibility Studies 
2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PU BLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 

Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 6Oth Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 














WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 




















PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


1313 E. 60th St. 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 
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Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Microfilms 
Eugene B. Power 
313 N. First Street 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 





Announcing a New Training Book and Course 


MANAGEMENT PRACTICES FOR 
SMALLER CITIES 


® Training manual covers management, planning, finance, public works, 
police, fire, and other programs. Based on tested practices in smaller 


cities. Designed for chief administrators and department heads. 


430 pp. $7.50. 


@ In-service training by correspondence for individuals and groups—$60.00, 
including training manual. 


order now from 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 

















